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MEN- IN-tTRANSITION k 



A STUDY OF ADULT MALE UNDE 
AT WAYNE STATE UNIVERSI 



STUDY 




MATES 

1967 



This study can’ best be described by two ref^^insj "What if" and "If * 
only." "What if:" I had gone to college, moved to. another, city for tnat 

I - 

new job not cropped out of high sbnool. "If Only:" I had not married so 

1 i» ■ 

young, had nkt wasted my money on drinking, had studied harder. The world 



J * 

is filled with people characterized by "If only" and "What if." They have 



■ 



been studied, analyzed, and made the subject of novels and plays, 

O • | 



Jifs" 



This study is about men who ari in the process of. changing their "What 



and "If onlys" to 



t A 



"What can be. 



," Thje men being studied are all 35 

% 

, years of age or over and currently enrolled in an undergraduate program at 
Wayne State University; ^iey are orl should be our modern day heroes*. They 
are the ones who despite many obstacles, arp taking hold of and consciously 
shaping thair own .destinies. They arje proving the thesis that one's destiny 
is not preordained but can be shaped and reshaped, even after the age when 



possibilities of such change. Possib 



others might see such change as inappropriate or impossible. 

’ i . 

This research reflects fascination with adult change and indicates the 



y out of .reaction .to the mytho/logy 



; # ' 

that all is determined in the first years o£ life, and partly from the neces* 

j j 

sity of our fast-changing economy, 1 have chosen to study those people with 

N * 

' the} little likelihood of change who are, ih fact, changing — men 35 and over. 

f , > ' • * 



r 






Need for tfhe study 

This study deals with those male adults who are enrolled in undergraduate 

? * • • * 

school for several relafcpd reasons.' First', the bulk of professional atten- r 
tion to the 'phenomenon of middle-year change has concentrated on women. v 



Among studies of adult career patterns very few have focused on men. A ran 
^ i ( • " < \ i7 

example is Edgar W. Mill's study , "Career Change Airfong Ministers." * 



a t ^ f * § 

A second reason to study men ie^the need to gather Informed and pro- 

* 1 , * “ 1 JL 

^ k o\'.. 

fessionally collected data on differences In career options and alternatives 
between men and women. Ginsberg argues, ^contrary tio Betty Friedan and her 



followers who attempt to evoke sympathy for the wojwrffTs plight, that educated 

ft 

* ^ y _ O * 

^ woiperTTiave more choices and options available to them than men. « Women can 



■ 1 f * ) 

* enter, leav^, reenter the labor market and in the public eye r be considered 

"interesting. 1 ? The man who engages in prolonged ^Tole exploration, on the 

< , ' - & 

other hand, is "more often considered neurotic, confused, and unmasculine. An 

f • - \ 

example comes to mind of some data which indicates that while women can 

x ‘ . ’ 1 i 

% 

prefer the male role in a test situation, males rarely choose the female 

' i , t 

role. * A possible explanation of this dichotomyjnay. be-=-found— iff the much 



[o' deviate from their -perceived role exp ec tan- 



harsher penal ities^foj 

" — 's ' , , ’ . ' • - . 

rest Further evidence of this can be found in Neugarten's study of middle- 



class, middle- a^ers* firmly held notions and constraints about age appropriate 
behaviors. • For example^ 747, of the men studied and,' 647* of the women agreed 
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• • - * *.?V V .. / Jr •' 

that "men should be settled on a career" by 24 or 25 years of age, Ii> 4 

‘ * 

describing the ambivalence inherent in .every* social role, Alice. Rossi in a 

w * 

i ~ 

• *• H . 

mimeographed paper "The Roots of Ambivalence in, American Women" points put 

„ «a* 

that negative feelings about a role can Readmitted only to the degree that, 

\ \ v \ ‘ • , 

the role is optional. Thus, sln&e yotnen have ‘options about work, they can ■ ’ 

^ . ' ' “ , - j , ‘ 

*• - * <&, . £ .. 

discuss, ruminate and bore people about theirwork conflicts. Men have no 



Choice but to workr Thus, , their negative feelings about their work ijoie are 
- 20 
not allowed expression and might' take other forms. 

* s II 

^ Myron Brenton writes in his impressionistic, readable but/ un^holarly * 
book, The American Male , that "the day looms when it will be Jche norn for 

h c 

every American male to have three or four different' careers./* * If mobility 
in occupation becomes an axiomatic and individual imperative, yet age norms 
act as real deterrents to such change then it would seem tt]|lat this study 

might have implications for economics, psychology, and soc/ology as well as' 

1 * •> / . * • 

C H 

this disciplines mpre traditionally associated with education; Concentration 

in thfs survey will focus on both social structure and Individual motivation. 

^ " * % l * / 

\ ' « ' / ' ‘ 

Individuals unafraid to change and willing to explore nfew identities and new* 

* ^ / 
life-styles can do so only in ways defined by the social system. 

* 4 A further reason for Studying these men is that ihey are in the process 

* v / ^ 

of transforming rather than contemplating or remembering a transition. This 
can provide us with insights in to, the uncertainties/^ ambivalences, and the. 



■ L 



stresses and s 



trengths experienced, by an adult actually going against the 
mainstreai^. We might ffnd clues to better understanding those who, can and 

. ' * * , I 

v" ' " ’ ' •' / , 

those who cahqot transform, 'change, or progress,/ Thus, my concern is with 
the male who refuses to "stay put," who feels he can still, explore and who 
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' f *;-y ' • • • :* .•• . ^ 

' r 1 ' ^ % ' >' r* * I ^ 

in fact, 1.1^'e xp 1 oting ^ In fact, some pscho legists are -suggesting that a * ' 

,/" ' ,V r , , * * * * / > 

J ' ' ,*> ■* <J - ' l> ' • / • \ 

^ mi dole age crisla is part of y,he orderly developmental process. . ‘ , 



The toprcpf middle ye^p is generating interest, and t notice. A variety 



« 




.. •'•; . > l* ^ - . . * . / ♦ ' 

of factors— some social, others personal and economic — are- converging to make 



•/ 1 a * \ ** * i t 

the topic of adult men- in- transition an informative, lively/topic for research. 



/ 



s has implication for modifying our current developmental models in order 



to. account for con tinous career and self-reexploration. For example, Columbia 



m 



University has a '"New Careqgp Program” for a small number of ‘successful bus- 
■ ' . . "• ] • ‘ " 
inessmen and women who want to change from lucrative . jobs^to service jobs. 

An example is an interior designer turned placemptft director for the Job Corps. 



v. 



In descrying the.program, Alan Entine, its director,' commented on the fact^ 

that even though very, few adults were actually in \the program over 7000 

, . / 6 \ .. •' 

inquiries were received during the last year. 






Harper and Row has just published a lively, popular book, The Middle- 

t * , : — 4 r~ 

Age Crisis . very nature of the book indicates general fascinatiop. 



<* 



with the middle years. More scholarly is a discussion in the Journal of 

’ sT 

Gerentology of the "Second Careers as a Sociological Concept". /. 



J- 



. To summarize, many ways exist to study adult development.; Focusing on 
adults-in-transitioii — that is adults experiencing discontihpity — is 



suggested as a way to better understand the process of adc£t development. To 



& 



Hi 1 ' * v i • 

use Anslem Strausa r f words, we want to "Capture the open-endedj, tentative, ex- 



V 



plana tory, hypothetical, problematical, devious, changeable^ and only ^partly 

. i 2 7* • 

unified character of human courses of action." 
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Explanation for adult change \ 

i ' . * . » * • V , -• *- ~ ^ 

I . * * ’ 4 *. " / * 

- \ . ' ' ' ' V ' ' 

Two basic explanations for change in adults. under gi£d theprppositions 



- » 



set forth in this study. Oife relates to the.^aypholagical makupof a person 

. ’ ' ' . : . ’• ' *'^o. 

t 9 \ * * # * , * „ v „ i * r . ' * * 

and the other to the social cqntdxt -in which the person operated. The » 

' V * / . ‘ •/ ' s . c - t -■ • '> V; • 

psychological propulsion for normal adults functioning to x change ban be 

** , ' ,f " '« ‘ v " 6- '■* * 

‘ , ' ' - * *v * 

i ■ . p 1 * , t K ‘ 

•best understood by Robert Whited competence model. In his mahy years’ of 
studying human growth and development, Rpbert Wltiteji 



ard has been 




struck by the inadequacy of currentmodels designed, to explain change and 



rr^^The^ missing link* . ^.is the persistent Cpndertcy to become fit, more 

, 33 . ' ' J •' ' * ■ '• ‘ “ ‘ V <T. 

Competent;” But this dtive to become and’. fpel 'mote cpmpetent can only 

• * , * \ r J • • . • s ' 1 

*‘ , '‘ v . ‘ k ..o' , * % 

be realized in a social context which allows' it. . The notlon'of joining * 

* / * ' , * • 

>a . " " . • f \ , * > ' 

the competency drive inherent In all people to particular spcial contexts 
which offer differing options for development, is really just another way 
of .insisting on the marriage between sociology, and psychology’ as explana- 



tions fpr change. 



r * 



Fftr example, if state laws prohibit .women from doing certain kinds of 



r ^f U / h , 

wbrk^: they cannot achieve in this area. This framework helps us only to the 
’extent that it enables us to ask the appropriat'd, questions. To test the, 
framework, it is proposed that we think aboiff, look at, talk about adults- 
irf^trans it ion; that is, those people who have changed or reversed a ”gen- 
ally irreversible pattern.” Or to put it another way, let us look at 5 

rf • ' 

-A. • • .1 

people who experience discontinuity changing radically their internal and 

* 

external frame of reference and environment. This might enable us to test 

■ « 1 - . i 

< 

out the competence and context theory. Although this study is based on 

• • • \ ... 

small numbers, it hopefully will illustrate the degree > to which adults can 

• ’ \ ' ■ . 

learn, grow, change, reverse patterns.* The adult as learner, as changer 
deserves sppciai attention. / . * s ' * 
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Methodology 

All male students 35 or over enrolled in any of the Wayae State University 

- + 

Colleges were studied. The sample is purposely limited to men, for their ^ 
career .patterns are very different from those of women. The sample is further 

limited to adult men. in undergraduate -school to insure that those studied 

• * 

really are making significant transitions^,, The adult .male in graduate school 
is the more usual, phenomenon. The sample of men- in*- transit ion w*C studied 



- * . ^ ^ _ 

by the following steps: • % J* ~ ■ * ' " 

t a ^ 

1) A two-page questionnaire was mailed to the entire population of adult # 
men* 35 and over enrolled in undergraduate school in order to ferret 
out those who fit into ^the .category of males-in-transition, and ro 
obtain quantitative data. The men surveyed were all enrolled in the 
Spring quarter 1967. The total number of male undergraduates was 
10,696 with 611 being 35 or over. Of the 611 , 420 represented all these 
undergraduates who were not post .degree students. v Three hundred and 4 
a twenty- two men (322) returned questionnaires providing the data for the 
following analysis. (See Appendix). \ - 



2) Eight men from the sample were selected If or- group interviews as a way 
. to obtain qualitative data on adult males. The interviews were semi- 
structured and focused on thp. perceived reasons and stresses involved 
in change * / 








Two panels of men <eight men) were engaged in front of counselors, 
men interacting with counselors* provided information of ^he role of 
counselors and educators in working with adults. 




The 
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II ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

T ^ e questions asked of the men were intended to elicit introductory data; 
that is, data which introduces a new topic and opens up the possibility of a 



new group needing study. 

The quantitative data while informative and instructive, are overshadowed 
by the rjature of the many unsolicitated comments. Actually eighty-seven men 
offered comments which ranged from "you are the first^ person to take an 
inter ^4“ ^ omeonc like me," to "if I can be of further help please let 
me know," to specific suggestions about needed changes. The point needs 

♦ i — “ — r — 

temghasist the men su rveyed were cooperative and hopeful that. university life 

‘ { % _ ’ 

could be made better for them. It is hoped that this plea on their part will 
not be lost in the tables, percentages and averages which follow . 

The results are presented through tables and consents grouped in five 



sections: 

t 

1. Demographic data 

2. Impact of education: mobility 

3. Motivation to return to school 

4. Reactions to age-status system ’ 

5. Recommended changes and services . 



Demographic data ' M N 

i \ 

How old arf these men, what is their academic -status, what college do the^ 

attend,; when did they decide oto return to coHege? • These are the questions 
> f 1 "• 
answered in the following. tables, •- 



\ v 
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» I - 
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Table I 

AGE OF MEN IN UNDERGRADUATE COURSES AT WAYNE 



\ * 
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- \ 

age 



NUMBER OP MEN 



PER CENT 











- 




~ ',1 

35 - 40 year 8 




. 168 


, - 


52% 


— 


,, 41 - 50 years 


* 


118 


- 


3 7% 




• -JF <■ 

.51 - 60 years 

/ 




36 


* - 


11% 


* 


Total 


\ 

i i 


, 322 




. 100% 


» 



As would be expected the largest group is the youngest group. Comments 
on the questionnaires indicate that in spite of today 1 s potentially longer 
life span; many see thirty-five as a half way mark. At this point it is 
possible to look forward to a probable twenty-five years of work; generally 
the most! productive. The group surveyed can therefore assess the present in 
terms of the future. 

That 37% of the men are between ages forty-one and fifty, however, points 

‘ ^ 

# * 

to continuing self-explor&tion. The oldest group, aged fifty-one to^sixty, 

represents 11% of th4 population. This group is particularly noteworthy for 
in a large sense they are pioneers by gontlnaing to reassess their gpals 
and aspirations at a time many men have settled for the status qtio. , 
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Table II 



1 


ACADEMIC STATUS OP STUDENTS 


- 


<% 


STATUS 


t] 

NUMBER OP MEN ' / 

\ fy 

' i , \ 


PER CENT 


A ’ . 

Jf 


Pull time 

$ 


. 29 y ^ 
/; . , 


. 9% 


. > 


Part time 


29i ; ‘ ^ . 


9 OX 




Not given i , 


2 ‘ ' 


■, r- 

' / 




Total 


322 


loot 


/ 






\ — 


/ 



Surprising is the fact that 9% of the men surveyed are carrying a full- 
time study load which means at least twelve hours of work per quarter* In 
spite of personal, economic or social difficulties which must accompany such 

a schedule, 29 men obviously feel it is worth the departure from the estab- 

w 

lished norm. . 

f ♦ , 

Ninety per cent of the men are part time students, carrying one or two 
«*■- . *- r ,. 
courses totaling, from three to eight hours per week. Many hours must be add$d 

for class preparation, and like the men abovq this w6rk is done in addition 

• # 

% 

to holding full time jobs, ts it obvious to assume that the competency drive 
and need fpr continued self-exploration is strong in all of them? 



4ar* ' 



Table III 
DEGREE CANDIDATES 



■ fY- 




Working , toward degree 
Not working for degree 
Not given 



322 



100% 
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Eighty-eight 'per cent ,p£ the men over thirty-five years of age are working 

% i> 

| , i \ • 

for undergraduate degrees. A few have degrees in other areas and for personal - 

s ' A 

> J 

or economic reasons are working for a a second undergraduate degree. Whatever 

! „ 1 . 

else it indicates, tbe__factjtiaat manfc are working f or a degre e certainly 

\ .//’ _ * * *' - V 

points to the widely acknowledged necessity of holding a degree as tangible 
evidence of a certain status in our society. - , 



Table IV 

COLLEGE ATTENDED BY MEN 






' - 

A 4 - 

' COLLEGE - > 


- NUMBER 


* 

. PER CENT ( 


\ 

# $ 

f 

Liberal Arts (including 
< Monteith) 


153 


471 


Education ' ‘ 

' > ^ 


61 


in 


Business Administration 


61 


in 


Engineering 


31 


< 10L 

<*■ 


Nursing > 


1 


» 

/ ** % 


Pharmacy 


1 


/ 


Mortuary Science 


1 


■» «* 


Not given 


. 13 


, 47. 


Total 


322 


~ ^100^ 



It is particularly interesting in terms of the thesis of self-exploration 

tr 

to find by far the largest percentage of men, 477., enrolled in the College of 
Liberal Arts. Liberal Arts is not necessarily the 'avenue to more money or 

d 

specific Job promotion. In fact, the complaint of the lounger Liberal Arts 

» 

■ 

undergraduates is that they are equipped to do nothing after graduation. One 
factor which might explain this high liberal arts enrollment is the police 



J 



13 ' 



administration program in which policemen are given the opportunity to 

« < ( 

I 

return to school. The police department pays the tuition, hut does pot ^ give 
men time for class and study. This is an example of transition resulting 

, V V Xt » + 

from combined intetPail (man's desire) and external factors (police program). 

However, only forty-four men were in this program, so even if this number is 

♦ . * 
subtracted from the total, the largest number of men is still in the Liberal 

" . ' f .‘. - i ' • • ; 

Arts program. ", 

It is possible that a greater number might be enrolled in the College of ^ 

4 Education if, as ^s suggested by three men, there co^ld be some adjustment cf 
the requirements of teacher certification for those employed full time. In 
other words taking time fijom a full time job to fulfill student teaching 

assignments is out of the question. It is interesting to find 'the same number 

% 

of men enrolled in education as in business administration. A number of 

- *! 

comments wi th regard to more adjustable engineering courses in the evening 

'* - f 

raises the question whether there jpight be mote men enrolled in that college 
if the courses were more adaptable., to supposed current needs. Certainly if 

‘ o' ' l ■' • 

reappraisal of direction at this age were only toward more money a larger number 



would be registered jit. business a/dministration. 
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YEAR AT WHICH MI RETURNED TO SCHOOL 



14 





YEARQFURST COURSE - NUMBER - OF - MEN- 



PER CENT 



Before 1931) 


1 * , 

fe? t 1 # 






1930 - 40 


18 


% 


» 

6% 


1941 - 50«ta* 


4 

* 

A 

H 

00 




25% 


1951- 60 


77 O |\ 


1 


24% 


1961 - 67 ' 


. . 123 




~38% 


Not answered 
(Total- 


V 0 

22 

- /' 


4 


7 % 


322 







As would be expected the largest percentage of men ( 38 %) returned to 
school in the present decade. This understandably results from the increasing 
emphasis on the importance of college education and acceptance of the adult 
student as an intergral part of the student body. Of course, it is impossible 
to underestimate the impetus given by industry .to obtain that ’’piece .of paper”, 
the necessary gateway to so many jobs. Thirty-one per cent took their first 
course seventeen to thirty-seven years ago! From discussions wp find that 
those who continue their studies for so many years do so as a wiy to enrich 
lives made barren by unhappy family situations or deadening daily employment 
as well as those who are enriching mature relationships. 
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Patricia Salter West, in Class. Status, Power ^tates ttfat education 

1 j* / 

is becomiSfg a prerequisite for class placement;... "college Education has 



become simply a badge of eligibility for the 20th century tfhite collar world.*' 
Thus education has become a much more valuable resource and a more vital factor 
in the distribution of power and privilege than ever before in history. 
Individual lif^ is determined by occupation which in turtfi is determined largely 
bv educational opportunities. Occupation determines the prestige and the 

, / ‘ • . - -io 

money. Thus, money becomes the "s$nif leant link between pgople". In other 

k 

words, occupation produces the income which produces ,the way of life by which 
people^jrate each other > 

Ijt seemed crucial, therefore, to test out the assumption that education 
and upward mobility go hand-in-hand. By seeing if the adult men who return . 
to school beyonJ the time when this is usually done have experienced the 



expected upward mobility. ^nalysis of the questions relating to fathers' 
and sons' occupations were troublesome to analyze. It is interesting to note 



the ease with which text books discuss mobility but the difficulty encountered 



When classifying data into managable categories. After examining the piction- 



ary of Occupation. Titles, theWth-Hatt Scale and others it was -decided to 

\ f - i 

utilize a code developed by the Center for Urban Research, University of 

' 4 • * 

Michigan, Dearborn campus. This scale is basically ap adaptation of the 
United States Census Occupational Code. Fathers were classified by occupa- 
tion into upper white collar, lower white collar, upper blue Collar and lower 

* * i. . «*• 



blue collar. Sons were, classified in like manner. Tables VI and^VII echema 

T - y ■/* 



• tize the data. 
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Although the dither tables in the study represent the answeres of 322 men* 
Table VI and VII are confined to the responses of 250 men. Seventy- two 
questionnaires were Inot valfa because the father’s occupation had been omitted 
Phone calls made to 10 iben chosen at random ascertained two reasons for thia 
ommission; namely, tb*t the father i^s dead or had been retired for some time 
so the question did not seem of, current importance to the respondent. 

The United States Census Code includes police officers with protective 
service workers. In view of the fact that the officers in „this study were 



in teaching or administrative roles, it was arbitrarily decided to classify 
them with the administrative and managerial" group rather than with the pro- 
tective service workers. Thus, the police officers are classified, as upper 

* 

white collar rather than lower blue collar workers. Although this decision 



# 

tends to weight the study slightly in the direction of upward mobility, it 

was felt to be a more accurate picture of the true situation of the growing 

- 



status attached to these occupations. 
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